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C 

China,  political  disturbances  in,  review  of  works  treating  of,  346 — 
these  political  disturbances  of  two  distinct  kinds,  ib. — rise  and 
progress  of  the  lesser  disturbance,  346-7 — the  leader  Lew,  347 — 
siege  and  fall  of  Shanghai,  348 — insult  offered  by  the  insurgents 
to  the  French  flag,  and  steps  taken  by  the  French  admiral  La- 
guerre,  348-9 — disturbances  at  Canton,  and  defeat  and  disasters  of 
the  insurgents,  349-50 — origin  of  the  greater  revolt,  or  the  Nan¬ 
king  rebellion,  350-1  —  siege  and  fall  of  Nanking,  351  —  progress 
of  the  insurgents,  351-2 — defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  divisions 
proceeding  northwards,  352-3,  and  extracts  —  prestige  of  the 
leader,  Tapingwang,  declining,  353-4 — the  rebellion  principally 
confined  to  the  idle  and  vagabond  Cliinese,  354-5  —  resistance 
ofiered  by  Changsha,  the  capital  of  Hoo-nan,  355  —  unpopular 
measures  taken  by  the  insurgent  leader,  355-6 — his  systematic 
degradation  of  the  female  sex,  356— extract  from  one  of  his  edicts 
in  relation  to  the  ladies  of  his  own  harem,  356-7  —  numerical 
strength  of  the  insurgents,  357,  extracts — novel  part  which  women 
are  called  to  play,  357-8 — extract  from  the  ‘Book  of  Army  Regu¬ 
lations,'  358 — principal  charges  made  by  the  rebels  against  theMant- 
choos,  358-9 — general  ignorance  of  the  leaders,  359-60 — specimen 
of  their  legislative  abilities,  360 — the  extermination  of  the  Tartar 
race  a  principal  object  with  the  insurgents,  361,  and  extract — 
their  arrogance  and  presumption,  362-3,  and  extract — their  reli¬ 
gious  creed,  363-6 — blasphemous  assumptions  of  the  insurgent 
leader  and  his  principal  minister,  366-8,  and  extracts — their  ‘  col¬ 
lection  of  heavenly  decrees,’  368-7 1  —  presumptuous  claims  put 
forth  by  Hungsiutsiuen,  the  leader,  in  the  ‘  three-character  classic,’ 
372-3,  and  extract — early  history  of  the  insurrectionary  leader, 
374 — remarks  as  to  how  the  insurrection  may  affect  the  future 
reception  and  spread  of  the  Gosjjel  of  Christ,  375-6 — greater 
freedom  accorded  to  foreign  visitors  of  late,  376-7. 

Crimea  {the)  and  Odessa,  review  of  works  treating  of,  88 — command¬ 
ing  geographical  position  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  t5.— its  history 
in  earlier  ages  little  known,  though  by  no  means  devoid  of  in¬ 
terest,  88-9— colonised  by  Greeks  from  Miletus,  89 — legend  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  evidently  founded  upon  the  dangers 
encountered  by  the  first  voyagers  in  the  Euxine,  90 — fierce  and 
savage  habits  of  the  Tauri  and  other  wild  tribes  on  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea,  t5.— its  shores  occupied  by  numerous  Greek  colo¬ 
nies  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  91  —  ancient 
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Sinope,  Samsoun,  Cerasus,  Trebizond,  Odessus,  Varna,  and  Tomi, 
ib. — Olbia  or  Borysthenes,  and  Chersonesus  or  Cherson,  91-3 — 
rising  importance  of  Panticapaeum,  ‘  the  city  of  the  Bosphorus,’  93 
— commercial  prosperity  of  ancient  Tana  (now  Taganrog),  ib — 
commercial  relations  of  the  Greeks  with  the  semi-barbarous  tribes, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  eighteen  centuries 
later,  93-4 — salt-fish  and  corn  then,  as  now,  the  staple  productions 
of  Southern  Russia,  94 — vast  quantities  of  corn  sold  to  the  Greeks, 
especially  the  Athenians,  94-5 — prosperity  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
Bosphorus  during  the  time  of  Leucon,  ruler  of  Panticapaeum  and 
Theodosia,  ib. — ^hostile  movements  of  the  Sarmatians,  the  Roxo- 
lani,  and  Tauri,  96 — Parisades,  pressed  hard  by  Scilurus,  calls  in 
the  aid  of  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  97 — brief  sketch  of  that 
remarkable  man,  97-101 — defeated  by  the  Romans,  he  removes 
his  kingdom  to  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  101 — 
revolt  of  his  subjects,  headed  by  his  favourite  son  Pharnaces,  102 
— death  of  Mithridates,  ib. — Pliarnaces  defeated  by  Julius  Cxsar, 
ib. — the  Goths,  having  subjected  the  rulers  in  tlie  Bosphorus, 
settle  in  the  Crimea,  103 — invasion  of  the  Huns,  who  extinguish 
the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  104— rise  of  the  city  of  Cherson, 
ib. — Justinian  builds  Sebastopolis,  104-5 — the  Crimea  overrun  by 
the  Khazars,  who,  after  many  failures,  make  themselves  masters 
of  Cherson,  105-6 — Vladimir  the  Great  subdues  them,  extends  his 
kingdom  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  marries  Anna, 
daughter  of  Basil,  emperor  of  the  East,  106 — ^the  Crimea  under 
the  rule  of  the  Genoese,  107-13— supremacy  of  their  power  in  the 
Black  Sea  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  113 — they,  in 
their  turn,  fall  before  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II.,  who  remain 
masters  in  the  Crimea,  until  driven  out  by  the  Russians,  114-5 — 
concluding  remarks,  115. 


D 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  review  of  works  in  relation  to  the  treatment  and 
education  of  the,  116 — a  deaf  and  dumb  spectator  of  the  Welling¬ 
ton  funeral  procession,  116-8 — Kitto’s  testimony  as  to  the  sensa¬ 
tion  felt  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  during  an  exceedingly  loud  thun¬ 
derclap,  118,  note — causes  of  birth-deafness,  118-9 — construction 
of  the  organs  of  hearing,  119-21,  and  notes — deaf-mutes  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  121-2,  and  notes — remark, 
ably  high  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  to  the  population  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Baden,  122,  note  —  Rodolphus  Agricola,  one  of  the 
earliest  believers  in  the  capacity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  receive 
an  intelligent  education,  122-3 — wonderful  success  attending  the 
efforts  of  John,  the  abbot  of  Beverley,  to  teach  a  deaf  mute,  ib., 
note — Petrus  Pontius,  in  the  16th  century,  instructs  the  deaf  and 
dumb  sister  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  123 — successfully  pursues 
his  system  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  123-4  —  curious 
treatise  on  the  subject  published  by  John  Bulwer  in  1648,  124 — 
George  Dalgarno’s  ‘Ars  Signorum,’  pirated  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  his 
‘  Treatise  on  Words,  or  of  the  Formation  of  Sounds,’  124-5 — 
ofibrts  made  in  France  to  teach  the  deaf-mute,  125 — M.  Pereire 
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labours  crowned  with  surprising  success,  125-6 — the  system  of 
teaching  deaf-mutes  by  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  and 
that  by  arbitrary  signs,  127-8,  and  note — importance  of  system  of 
teaching  deaf-mutes  by  artificial  articulation,  128 — Mr.  Watson’s 
testimony  in  its  favour  above  that  of  teaching  by  mere  signs,  129 
— articulated  speech  necessary  to  man  as  a  social  being,  129-30 — 
Mr.  Trench  on  the  exact  parallelism  between  a  nation’s  language 
and  its  civilisation,  130-1 — Dr.  Orpen’s  theory  of  signs  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  131-2 — identity  between  many  signs  now  used  by 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  Indian  tribes,  132,  note — specimens  of 
compositions  written  by  deaf-mutes,  133-4 — sayings  and  doings  of 
Massieu,  one  of  the  few  famous  deaf-mutes,  134-7  —  the  abb4 
Sicard,  137-8,  and  note — visit  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 
in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  138 — system  of  education  pursued  there, 
139-43 — a  lesson  in  dictation,  143-4 — a  lesson  in  grammar,  144 — 
entire  absence  of  active  industrial  work  to  be  deplored,  145-6 — 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Doncaster,  146,  and  note — con¬ 
cluding  observations,  146-7. 

Dryden,  Life  and  Works  of,  review  of,  1 — Sir  Walter  Scott’s  the 
first  complete  edition,  1-2 — Mr.  Bell’s  edition,  2 — charge  of  Galli¬ 
cism  made  against  Dryden  totally  unfounded,  2-3 — national  litera¬ 
ture  of  England  and  France,  3 — distinction  between  originality 
and  imitation,  3-4  —  historical  character  of  many  of  Dryden’s 
poems,  5 — cause  of  Dryden’s  decline  in  popularity  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  improved  tone  of  society,  5-6 — the  poetry  of  sub¬ 
jective  thought  replaced  by  the  poetry  of  objective  reflection,  6-7 
— Dryden  and  Pope  compared,  7-8 — Dryden’s  want  of  political 
consistency,  9 — brief  biographical  sketch,  9-10 — Dryden’s  plays, 

11 -  Buckingham's  play  of  the  ‘Rehearsal,’  12 — Elkanah  ^ttle, 

12- 3 — Dryden  publicly  assaulted  by  ruffians  in  Rochester’s  pay, 

13- 4  —  Dryden’s  literary  friends  and  enemies,  14  —  his  heroic 
poems,  14-5 — his  lyric  verse  and  satires,  15-6 — his  ‘Absalom  and 
Ahitophel,’  16 — Anthony  Ashley,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  17 — John¬ 
son’s  criticism  upon  ‘Absalom  and  Ahitophel,’  18 — origin  of  ‘The 
Medal,’  and  of  ‘ Mac-Flecnoe,’  18-9 — ‘The  Religio  Laici,’  and 
‘  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,’  19-31 — his  defence  of  the  Romish 
faith  founded  upon  untenable  assumptions,  32-4 — Dryden  as  a 
dramatist,  34 — low  state  of  the  drama  at  the  time  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  34-5 — the  Greek  Drama  and  the  Romantic  Drama,  35-6 — plan 
upon  which  Dryden  composed  his  tragedies,  37-8 — most  of  Dry¬ 
den’s  plays  singularly  ill-adapted  to  the  stage  of  our  own  day,  38 
— his  play  of  ‘  Don  Sebastian  ’  his  masterpiece,  ib. — beauties  of 
the  dialogue  between  Dorax  and  Sebastian,  38-9,  and  extract — 
concluding  observations,  39-40. 

£ 

Educational  Census  of  Great  Britain.  See  Great  Britain. 

F 


Fathers  of  New  England,  the.  See  New  England. 

Fibrous  Plants  of  India  fitted  for  Cordage,  Clothing,  and  Paper, 
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review  of  Mr.  Forbes  Royle’s  work  on,  40 — extent  to  which  we 
have  hitherto  depended  on  Russia  for  our  supply  of  fibrous  mate¬ 
rials,  41 — rapid  rate  at  which  the  importation  of  such  materials 
from  India  has  increased  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  ib. — 
possibility  of  India  enabling  us  to  be  entirely  independent  of 
Russian  hemp  and  flax,  41-2 — existing  causes  of  hemp  being 
rarely  cultivated  in  India  for  its  fibre,  42 — churrus  and  bhang, 
42-3,  and  extract — the  wild  hemp  of  the  Himalayas,  43-4,  and 
extract — eflbrts  made  by  the  Indian  Government  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  44-5,  and  extract  —  vast  variety  of  fibrous 
plants  indigenous  to  India,  45 — the  pine-apple,  the  American  aloe, 
and  the  Moorva,  45-6 — the  plantain  or  banana  tribe,  47 — value  of 
the  palm  tribe  as  fibre-producing  trees,  especially  the  cocoa-nut 
and  Gomuto,  48-9 — fibrous  bark  of  the  lime  or  linden  tree,  49 — 
vast  destruction  of  these  trees  in  Russia  for  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  mats,  49-50,  and  extract — extensive  cultivation  of  the 
Jute  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India,  50-1,  and  extract  — 
extent  of  the  foreign  traffic  in  this  fibre,  51-2 — the  Ambarree,  the 
Sida  tiliaefolia,  and  the  Spartium  junceum,  52-3 — the  Sunn  plant 
of  India,  53-4,  and  extract — comparative  strength  of  rope  made  of 
the  Sunn  fibre  and  that  made  of  Russian  hemp,  54 — strength  and 
durability  of  the  Dhunchec  fibre,  54-5,  and  extract — valuable 
properties  of  the  fibres  of  the  Asclepiads,  55 — the  Nepal  paper 
plant,  56,  and  extract — curious  method  of  making  sacks  from  the 
bark  of  the  Chandul,  ib. — the  Rheea  and  Ramee  fibres,  56-7,  and 
extract — the  drawback  on  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
India  in  wanting  good  roads,  57-8,  note  —  vast  superiority  in 
strength  of  Rheea  fibre  over  every  other  kind,  58,  and  iwte — the 
present  emergency  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
Indian  substitutes  for  Russian  hemp,  59. 

G 

Great  Britain,  Educational  Census  of,  reports  and  tables  concerning, 
377  — method  adopted  to  obtain  the  desired  information,  377-8 — 
vast  importance  of  the  facts  revealed  by  the  Educational  Census, 
378 — number  of  pupils  in  day,  Sunday,  and  evening  schools,  379 
{table) — number  of  schools  visited  by  H.  M.’s  inspectors  in  1854, 
ib. — returns  of  the  state  of  public  education,  380-1 — proportions 
in  which  different  religious  communities  contribute  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  381 — preponderance  of  Church  education,  and 
Mr.  Menn’s  observations  thereon,  381-2,  extract — Sunday  schools, 
and  their  greater  success  among  Dissenters  than  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  382 — private  schools,  and  their  scholars,  383 — statistics  of 
education  of  children  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  383-6 — 
remarkable  facts  brought  to  light,  386-7 — unwillingness  of  the 
lower  classes  to  keep  their  children  at  a  school  long  enough  to 
benefit  by  the  superior  quaUties  and  attainments  of  the  teachers, 
388-9 — necessity  of  making  education  amongst  the  lower  orders 
general,  389-90 — probable  results  attending  such  a  measure,  390- 
91 — statistics  relating  to  workhouse  schools,  391-3 — unsuccessful 
efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  improve 
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them,  393-4 — causes  thereof,  394-6 — necessity  of  encouraging  a 
self-dependent  spirit  among  pauper  children,  396-7,  and  note — 
probable  good  results  of  distributing  pauper  children  among  the 
national  and  British  schools,  397-8— the  rising  generation  not 
much  better  instructed  than  the  past  and  present,  398-9— con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Register-Books  and  militia  returns,  399-400  — 
efforts  made  by  Sir  John  Pakington  in  the  cause  of  education, 
400 — Mr.  Henley’s  speech,  and  labours  in  Parliament,  400-1 — 
maladministration  of  the  funds  granted  for  the  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion,  401 — insufficiency  of  voluntary  support,  ib. — probable  causes 
of  the  unpopularity  of  charitable  educational  institutions,  402 — 
plans  for  a  ‘  school  rate,’  402-3 — proportion  in  which  the  different 
religious  communities  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  people, 
403-4,  and  note. 

I 

India,  Statesmen  of,  review  of  works  treating  of,  by  J.  W.  Eaye, 
147 — early  career  of  Mr.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  and  Lord 
Metcalfe,  147-9 — Mr.  Metcalfe  appointed  envoy  to  Runjeet  Singh 
in  1808,  150-1 — high  moral  courage  exhibited  by  him  in  dealing 
with  that  wily  and  unscrupulous  prince,  151-3,  and  extract — rapid 
rise  of  Mr.  Tucker,  who  is  appointed  Accountant-General  in 
India  at  the  age  of  thirty,  153 — wise  measures  taken  by  Mr. 
Metcalfe  in  his  character  of  Resident  at  Delhi,  153-5 — his  earnest 
endeavours  to  establish  a  more  liberal  system  of  government, 
155-7,  and  extracts — fills  the  united  offices  of  Secretary  to  the 
Supreme  Government,  and  of  Private  Secretary  to  the  Governor- 
General,  157  —  is  appointed  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  and  puts 
down  the  usurious  system  of  the  money-lenders,  157-8 — succeeds 
to  the  baronetcy,  and  as  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  resumes  his  former 
office  at  Delhi,  159 — recommends  vigorous  measures  against  the 
usurper  at  Bhurtpore,  ib. — siege  and  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  ib. — 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe  called  to  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  India, 
159-60 — high  testimony  to  his  merits  in  that  capacity  from  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  160 — appointed  Governor  of  Agra,  tb — and 
shortly  afterwards  becomes  Provisional  Governor- General  of 
India,  ib. — ogives  offence  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  repealing 
the  laws  which  fettered  the  Press,  161-2  —  records  a  Minute 
opposing  the  restrictions  on  the  Press,  161-2,  and  extracts  — 
favourable  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  on  the 
steps  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  164-5  —  his  letter  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  their  reply,  165-6 — ^resigns  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  returns  to  England,  166-7 — Jamaica  sadly  needing  an 
able  Governor,  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  is  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
government  of  that  island,  167-9 — reaches  England  in  1842,  being 
afflicted  with  a  malignant  sore  in  his  face,  169 — is  soon  after 
induced  by  Lord  Stanley  to  accept  the  Governor-generalship  of 
Canada,  170-1  —  state  of  parties  there,  and  exceeding  onerous 
nature  of  his  duties,  171-2 — his  firm  attitude,  172-3 — ^his  health 
failing,  he  resigns,  and  returns  to  England,  where  he  soon  after 
dies,  173-4,  and  extract— remarks  on  his  character  as  a  man  and  a 
ruler,  174-8.  < 
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King  Joseph,  Memoirs  of,  review  of  Du  Casse’s  (second  article), 
305  —  his  arrival  at  Bayonne,  after  King  Charles  and  his  son 
Ferdinand  had  resigned  the  Spanish  crown  into  the  hands  of 
Napoleon,  305-8 — Joseph  proclaimed  by  his  brother  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  309 — he  proceeds  to  Madrid,  where  he  encounters 
much  opposition,  and  becomes  quite  discouraged,  310-1,  and  ex¬ 
tracts — his  anomalous  and  mortifying  position  with  respect  to  the 
French  commanders,  311-2 — his  troops  meeting  with  reverses,  he 
retires  from  Madrid,  313 — letter  from  Napoleon,  313-4 — Joseph 
anxious  to  resign  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  resume  that  of  Naples, 

314 —  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Bayonne,  and  capitulation  of  Madrid, 

315 —  Joseph’s  mortification  at  the  treatment  he  receives  from 
Napoleon,  315-6 — he  is  reinstated  on  the  throne,  but  with  very 
limited  powers,  316-7 — strange  conduct  of  Napoleon  in  making 
his  commanders  in  Spain  independent  of  King  Joseph,  317-8 — 
Joseph’s  remonstrances  and  Napoleon's  reply,  318-20^ — the  battle 
of  Talavera,  320 — he  complains  of  the  exactions  of  the  French 
generals,  320-1 — letters  from  Napoleon  in  reply,  321 — deplorable 
consequences  of  divided  authority,  321-2 — extracts  from  letters 
from  his  queen,  and  from  his  sister  the  Princess  Eliza,  323-4  — 
extreme  destitution  of  King  Joseph  and  his  ministers,  324  — 
account  of  his  queen’s  second  interview  with  Napoleon,  324-6, 
extracts — Joseph  leaves  Madrid,  and  passes  some  weeks  in  Paris, 
326-7  —  arbitrary  and  impolitic  proceedings  of  the  provincial 
governors  against  the  clergy,  327 — matters  growing  daily  worse, 
Napoleon  at  length  replaces  the  whole  military  and  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  328 — state  of  Spain,  and  growing 
attachment  to  his  person,  329-30 — change  in  public  feeling  brought 
about  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  victories,  330 — disagreement 
between  King  Joseph  and  General  Soult,  330-1  —  Napoleon’s 
angry  letter  to  General  Marmont  on  his  defeat  at  Salamanca,  331-2 
— renewed  dissensions  between  Joseph  and  Soult,  332-3 — Soult 
recalled  to  command  in  Germany,  333-4 — correspondence  between 
King  Joseph  and  the  Due  de  Feltre,  334 — the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
and  consequent  abdication  and  retirement  of  Joseph,  334-5 — his 
letter  to  Napoleon  when  France  was  threatened  with  invasion, 
and  the  Emperor’s  reply,  335-6,  extract  —  exhausted  state  of 
France,  and  peril  of  the  capital,  336-7 — Napoleon’s  three  victories 
in  three  days,  337-8 — negotiations  for  peace  broken  off  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  338-40,  and  extracts  —  letters  from  Joseph  earnestly  im¬ 
ploring  his  brother  to  make  peace  on  any  terms,  340-1,  extracts — 
Napoleon’s  firm  attitude  and  manoeuvres,  341-2  —  King  Joseph's 
retirement  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  342-3  — his  remaining 
years,  343 — his  death,  ib. — a  few  remarks  upon  the  character  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  respect  to  its  greatness,  343-5 — vast 
number  of  his  letters  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
French  Government,  345. 

M 

Maynooth  Commission,  the,  Parliamentary  Reports  of,  179 — position 

i 


in  which  Protestant  England  stands  to  Catholic  Ireland,  179-80 — 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  good  and  loyal  subjects,  180-1 — the  result 
of  the  Maynooth  Commission  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  Roman 
Catholics,  182-3 — important  influences  exercised  by  the  IVIaynooth 
College  on  the  religious,  social,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Irish  people,  183-4— how  does  it  perform  the  work  which  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  accomplish?  184 — number  of  its  students,  and  mode  of 
selecting  them,  ib.  —  fault  found  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
general  ignorance  of  English  shown  by  the  students  there,  185 — 
the  late  Irish  famine  a  regenerator  in  this  respect,  ib. — sketch  of 
the  College  routine,  186-8 — the  system  of  religious  instruction 
most  imperfect,  189-90,  and  extract — Commissioners’  account  of 
the  students’  intellectual  progress,  190-2 — regret  expressed  by 
them  at  the  obvious  want  of  a  more  liberal  system  of  education  at 
Maynooth,  193  —  different  in  this  respect  from  foreign  Roman 
Catholic  Colleges,  194 — Dr.  Moriarty’s  evidence  respecting  the 
system  of  education  pursued  at  the  College  of  All  Hallows,  at 
Drumcondra,  at  that  of  Sulpice,  and  the  colleges  throughout 
France  generally,  194-5 — the  Petits  Seminaires  of  France,  195-6 
— the  Austrian  system  of  clerical  education,  196-7 — that  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  197-8,  and  extracts — system  pursued  in  Prussia  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  198-200 — concluding  remarks,  200-2. 

Modern  Fortification,  review  of  works  treating  of,  202 — the  narra¬ 
tive  of  a  siege  the  most  interesting  incident  in  a  campaign,  203 — 
superiority  of  the  attack  to  the  defence  of  a  fortified  place,  203-4 
— is  this  necessarily  the  case,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  the  system 
generally  adopted  in  defending  a  place  besieged  ?  204-5 — different 
systems  of  fortifications,  205-1 1-^escription  of  fortifications,  and 
their  relative  values,  211-2 — ignorance  of  Bonaparte  as  to  the 
real  art  of  fortification,  212,  note — Mr.  James  Fergusson’s  system, 
212-3 — the  sieges  in  the  present  war  illustrative  of  the  truth  of 
his  principles,  213-4 — the  siege  of  Silistria,  214-6 — the  siege  of 
Bomarsund,  216-9 — the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  220-3 — the  superiority 
of  earthworks  over  masonry,  223 — map  of  the  western  half  of 
Sebastopol,  224 — map  of  the  eastern  half,  225 — the  Redan,  the 
Mamelon,  and  the  Malakhofif  batteries,  226— results  of  the  general 
bombardment  on  the  17th  of  October,  227-8 — the  battles  of  Bala- 
klava  and  Inkermann,  228-9 — the  charge  of  light  cavaby,  229 — 
superiority  of  the  Russians  in  weight  of  artillery,  230,  and  note— 
error  committed  by  the  Allies  in  not  remaining  on  the  defensive 
during  the  winter,  231 — progress  of  the  French  during  the  winter, 
231-2 — the  second  general  bombardment  on  the  6th  of  April,  232 
— the  results  corroborative  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  principles,  233 — 
attacks  made  by  the  Allies  on  the  23rd  of  May  and  the  7th  and 
18th  of  June,  233-5 — concluding  remarks,  235-6. 

N 

Nanking  Rebellion.  See  China. 

New  England,  the  Fathers  of,  review  of  books  treating  of,  542 — 
necessity  of  looking  at  the  annals  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
nation  with  an  historian’s  eye,  542-3 — physical  circumstances  in 
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which  the  colonists  found  themselves,  544-7 — ^nature  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  polity,  547-9 — its  intolerance  towards  non-members,  Anti- 
nomians,  and  Quakers,  550-6,  and  extracts — severity  of  colonial 

’  ^  Puritanism  in  its  social  manifestations,  556-8 — its  leading  men  re¬ 
markable  for  their  ‘  eye  to  the  main  chance,’  558-9 — and  a  hearty 
appreciation  of  creature  comforts,  559-60 — extreme  homage  paid 
to  the  ministers,  561-2 — their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
Providence,  curiously  exemplified,  562-3 — Sir  Richard  Saltonstall’s 
beautiful  letter  to  the  Boston  ministers,  564-5,  extract — Modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  system  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  565-6 — sanguinary 
period  of  New  England  witchcraft,  566-9 — the  stain  of  a  grievous 
tyranny  rests  on  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  New  England, 
569-71 — concluding  remarks,  571-2. 

Newspaper  Press,  the,  review  of  books  treating  of,  470 — growth  and 
importance  of  Journalism,  ib. — the  earliest  periodical  newspaper, 

470- 1 — account  of  others  from  1640  to  1679,  471 — state  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.  and  II., 

471- 2 — the  ‘North  Briton,’  and  the  ‘Letters  of  Junius,’ 472-3 — 
the  Press  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  473 — comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  first  Number  of  the  ‘Orange  Intelligencer,’  in  1688, 
and  that  of  the  ‘Times,’  in  1788,473,  extract — present  size  and 
character  of  the  ‘  Times,’  473-4 — state  of  the  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  in  1753,  1836,  1837,  1848,  1849,  and  1851,  ih. — change  in 
the  form  of  political  literature — from  pamphlets  to  newspapers, 
474-5 — progress  made  by  political  writing  generally,  especially  as 
regards  freedom  of  speech,  from  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
present  time,  475-7 — ^journalism  now  truly  the  fourth  estate  of  the 
realm,  477-9 — and  part  and  parcel  of  the  representation  of  the 
country,  479-80 — v^ue  of  journalism  as  a  safety-valve  to  popular 
excitement,  481-3  —  principal  causes  to  which  the  influence  of 
journalism  in  this  country  is  owing,  483-4 — its  high  tone  and 
character,  485-7 — the  question  of  anonymous  writing  considered, 
488-92 — danger  when  any  one  journal  becomes  the  dictator  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  illustrated  in  the  ‘  Times,’  492-4 — table  giving 
the  present  circulation  of  the  morning  papers,  494,  and  note — 
counteractives  for  checking  undue  supremacy  in  any  one  journal, 
495-6 — probable  eflfects  of  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  on 
newspapers,  496-7 — use  made  by  provincial  papers  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  497,  and  note — number  of  newspapers  passed  through 
the  Post  before  and  since  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty,  ib.,  note. 

.0 

Oude,  the  Court  of,  review  of  work  treating  of,  404 — deplorable 
condition  of  Indian  Kingdoms  upheld  by  British  protection,  404-5 
— Oude  a  striking  example  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  405-6 — 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  rulers  in  that  country,  and  consequent 
lawlessness,  406-7 — the  King  of  Oude,  and  his  chief  ministers, 
407-8 — a  tiger  fight,  408-12,  extract — a  ‘man-eating’  horse,  412, 
and  extract — scene  with  an  elephant,  412-3 — ^the  King  of  Oude’s 
arbitrary  *  caprice,  indifference  to  human  suffering,  and  absolute 
cruelty,  413  —  Rajah  Buktar  Singh’s  untimely  joke,  413-16  — 
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cruelty  of  Nossir-u-deen  to  his  aged  uncles,  416 — influence  of  the 
King’s  English  barber,  ib. — concluding  observations  pointing  to 
measures  of  putting  down  the  evil,  417. 

P 

Paragraph  Bibles,  review  of,  418 — ^the  Bible  our  only  authoritative 
religious  teacher,  418-9 — consequent  necessity  of  having  it  as  cor¬ 
rectly  translated,  and  as  attractive,  as  possible,  419 — shortcomings 
of  the  Authorized  Version  in  these  respects,  419-20 — effects^of 
the  pernicious  system  of  compression,  420-1 — arbitrary  divisions 
into  chapters  and  verses,  421-2 — examples  of  the  injury  done  to 
the  sense  and  beauty  of  the  Bible  by  its  present  absurd  and  arbi¬ 
trary  divisions,  423-6 — necessity  of  a  revised  translation,  426-9 — 
plan  upon  which  this  should  be  carried  out,  429-30 — reasons  com¬ 
monly  alleged  for  retaining  the  existing  version,  430 — examples  of 
Hebraisms,  and  obsolete  words  therein,  430-2 — reverence  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Bible  endangered  by  new  translations,  considered, 
432-4 — suggestions  for  establishing  a  permanent  commission  of 
learned  men  to  guard,  superintend,  and  perfect  the  text  of  the 
Inspired  Writings,  434-5. 

Plurality  of  Worlds,  the,  review  of  works  treating  of,  435 — igno¬ 
rance  of  early  philosophers  respecting  the  attributes  of  this  earth, 

435- 6 — enlarged  views  of  Copernicus  and  Newton,  436 — labours 
and  discoveries  of  Snell,  Picard,  Bailly,  and  Foucault,  ib. — saga¬ 
cious  surmise  of  Copernicus,  corroborated  by  modern  discoveries, 

436- 7  —  consequent  development  of  the  idea  of  a  Plurality  of 
Worlds  in  the  universe,  437-8 — discovery  of  nebulae,  or  clouds  of 
stars,  438-9 — new  facts  brought  to  light  by  aid  of  Lord  Rosse’s  large 
telescope,  439 — these  conclusions  questioned  by  the  author  ‘Of 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds,’  439-44,  and  extracts — Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster’s  ‘  More  Worlds  than  One,  444-5,  and  extract —  Sir  John 
Herschcl’s  ‘Outlines  of  Astronomy’ opposed  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  essayist  respecting  the  nature  of  nebulae,  445-6 — what  those 
conclusions  are,  446-7,  extracts — Professor  Baden  Powell’s  ‘  Essay 
on  the  Unity  of  Worlds,’  447 — further  investigations  and  disco¬ 
veries  of  astronomers  respecting  nebulae,  447-9,  and  extracts — 
the  Magellanic  clouds  not  corroborative  of,  but  rather  adverse  to, 
the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  the  essayist,  449-50 — his  views 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars,  450-3 — his  curious  ideas 
concerning  the  planets,  453-6,  and  extracts — strictures  and  obser¬ 
vations  thereon  by  Baden  Powell  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  455-6, 
and  extracts — what  Mars  and  Jupiter  are,  according  to  the  essay¬ 
ist,  461-2,  and  extracts — his  argument  derived  from  geology  as  to 
this  earth  being  the  only  inhabited  sphere  in  the  universe,  quoted 
and  examined,  462-3 — a  plurality  of  worlds  likely  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  464 — and  still  more  so  when  certain 
physical  reasons  are  considered,  464-5 — diversity  and  difference  a 
law  of  creation,  adapted  to  meet  necessary  requirements,  465-6 — 
objectionable  view  of  this  law  taken  by  the  essayist,  466-7,  and 
extract — the  existence  of  living  beings  on  the  surface  of  other 
worlds  consonant  with  analogy  and  worthy  of  the  Great  Designer 
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of  the  Universe,  468*9 — strange  conclusions  adopted  by  the  essayist, 
469-70. 

Preu,  See  Newspaper  Press. 

R 

Results  of  the  Campaign.  See  War,  the. 


S 

Sebastopol  Committee,  and  Vienna  Conference,  Reports  and  Papers 
relating  to,  274 — the  conduct  of  the  war,  274-6— the  strategical 
conduct  of  the  war,  276-81 — ^the  executive  conduct  of  the  war, 
281-4 — the  embarkation  of  troops  at  Varna ;  and  their  landing  on 
the  Crimea,  284-6 — condition  of  the  troops  before  Sebastopol, 
286-8 — their  exposure  and  hardships,  288-9 — Sir  Charles  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  statement  of  the  terrible  conditions  of  the  roads,  289,  ex¬ 
tract— dreadful  inclemency  of  the  weather,  290 — mismanagement 
of  the  hospitals,  290-1 — inefficiency  of  the  transport  service,  291 — 
Admiral  Boxer,  291 — want  of  hospital  ships,  292 — stupendous 
achievements  of  the  transport  service,  notwithstanding  all  draw¬ 
backs,  292 — observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at 
home,  293-4 — the  Vienna  Conference,  295 — treaty  concluded  by 
Austria  with  the  Porte  on  the  14th  of  June,  ib. — Austria  signs 
with  the  Western  Powers  the  note  of  the  8th  of  August,  296 — 
Russia  agrees  to  accept  the  Four  Bases,  as  laid  down  in  the  note 
of  the  8th  oi  August,  297 — inquiry  into  the  scope  and  meaning  of 

,  the  Four  Bases,  298 — subsequent  negotiations  at  Vienna,  299 — 
objections  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  requirement  of  material 
guarantees  from  Russia,  300-4. 

Sebastopol.  See  Modern  Fortification,  and  War,  the. 

Sydney  Smith,  the  Rev.,  Memoir  of,  by  his  daughter,  review  of, 
236-^xtracts  from  the  Preface,  237-8 — fortunate  agreement,  in 
tone,  taste,  and  turn  of  mind,  between  Sydney  Smith  and  his 
biographer,  238 — able  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Austen  has  made 
her  selection  of  Letters,  238-9— sketch  of  Sydney  Smith’s  early 
days,  239-43 — his  connexion  with  the  Edinburgh  Review,  243-5 
—his  review  of  an  ‘Anniversary  Sermon  for  the  Humane  Society,’ 
246,  extract — character  of  his  productions,  247 — ^his  defence  of 
his  peculiar  style,  247-8,  extract — his  troubles  as  a  ‘diner  out,’ 

248- 9  —  his  practice  of  simplicity  in  dress  and  style  of  living, 

249- 50 — wishes  to  take  a  chapel  on  speculation,  but  is  prohibited 
by  his  bishop,  251-2 — his  ‘Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy,’  252 — his  lectures  on  Wit  and  Humour,  252-3,  and  extract 
— accepts  the  small  living  of  Foston-le-Clay  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  builds  himself  a  house,  and  turns  agriculturist,  254-5,  and  extract 
— Lady  Holland’s  description  of  their  first  arrival  at  the  Foston 
Parsonage,  255,  extract — his  ‘Peter  Plymley’s  Letters’  probably  a 
bar  to  his  promotion  in  the  Church,  256^^omparison  between 
Dean  Swift  and  Sydney  Smith,  257 — Sydney  Smith,  though  hu- 
moursome,  never  in  any  way  given  to  treat  holy  things  with 
levity,  257-8 — his  parsonage-house  at  Combe  Florey,  near  Taun¬ 
ton,  ‘259 — his  aversion  to  practical  joking,  ib. — his  love  of  mystifi- 
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cation,  260 — his  doings  on  horseback,  ib. — ^his  love  of  fishing, 

260- 1 — Lady  Holland’s  description  of  a  morning  at  Combe  Florey, 

261- 2,  extract — his  companionable  qualities,  262-3 — his  medical 
knowledge,  and  love  of  practising  it  upon  his  poorer  parishioners, 
264 — his  fondness  of  good  eating,  and  love  of  light,  266 — laugh¬ 
able  description  of  a  fat  lady,  265-6,  extract — his  Repudiation 
Letters,  and  offence  taken  thereat  by  the  Americans,  266— his 
delight  in  a  good  story,  267  —  remarks  on  his  style,  268-70  — 
specimens  of  his  letters,  270-2 — concluding  observations,  273-4. 

T 

Tennyson's  Maud,  and  other  poems,  review  of,  498 — Tennyson’s 
popularity,  498-500 — his  ‘Princess,’ and ‘In  Memoriam,’ 501-3 — 
his  views  of  religion,  503-4 — beauties  of  the  metre  of  ‘  In  Memo¬ 
riam,’  505-6,  and  extract — his  ‘  Maud,'  and  remarks  upon  its  plan, 
metre,  plot,  and  principal  characters,  506-10 — his  l^autiful  de¬ 
scription  of  the  passion  of  love,  511-2,  extract — true  poetry 
essentially  a  masculine  art,  512 — a  poet’s  real  mission,  512-4  — 
‘The  Brook,  an  Idyl,’  and  ‘  Ode  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,’  514-5 
— remarks  on  the  striking  metrical  novelties  introduced  by  the 
Laureate,  515-9. 

Times,  The.  See  Newspaper  Press. 

Transcaucasia,  review  of  Baron  von  Haxthausen’s,  520 — an  increased 
acquaintance  with  the  border-lands  of  Asia  and  Europe  a  certain 
result  of  the  present  war,  ib. — some  account  of  the  Baron  von  Hax- 
thausen,  521-2 — historical  interest  attaching  to  the  Crimea  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  522-4 — our  war  with  Russia  not  absolutely 
one  of  civilisation  against  barbarism,  524-5 — Kertsch,  in  1843,  525, 
extract — route  pursued  by  Baron  Haxthausen,  525-7 — his  account 
of  the  people  of  Mingrelia,  and  of  the  Dadian  or  Prince,  527-8,  and 
extract — his  guide,  Peter  Neu,  528-9 — Georgia — beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  nature  of  the  government,  529-31 — want  of  industry 
and  enterprise  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  531-2 — 
importance  of  Georgia  as  one  of  the  principal  highways  to  Central 
Asia,  532-3 — description  of  Tifiis,  533-4 — Armenia,  interesting  as 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  534-6 — past  and  present  state  of  the 
people,  536-7 — condition  of  the  Armenian  women,  537-8  —  account 
of  an  Armenian  gentleman,  named  Abovian,  538-9— a  pilgrimage 
to  Echmiadzin,  539-40,  and  extract — policy  pursued  by  the  Russian 
government  towards  the  nations  under  its  sway,  540-1. 

V 

Vittemain's  Recollections  of  History  and  Literature,  review  of,  60 — 
great  sensation  made  in  French  society  by  its  publication,  and 
reasons  therefore,  ib. — named  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  nineteen, 
Villemain  astonishes  the  literary  world  by  his  ‘Eloge  de  Mon¬ 
taigne,’  60-1 — made  Professor  of  Eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne  on 
account  of  his  ‘Eloge  de  Montesquieu,’  61 — his  unprecedented 
sway  over  the  popular  mind,  ib. — France  from  1825  to  1830 
peculiarly  alive  to  the  impressions  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  62-3 
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— unripeness  of  France  for  Republican  institutions,  63— Constitu¬ 
tional  Government  in  France  best  carried  out  under  Louis  XVIII., 
64-5 — Louis  Philippe’s  system  of  government  one  of  over-reaching 
cunning  and  chicanery,  65 — that  of  Louis  XVIII.  honest,  liberal, 
and  enlightened,  65-6— M.  Villemain’s  testimony  to  the  strong 
and  able  government  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Restoration, 
66-7 — his  active  political  career  under  the  Orleans  dynasty,  67 — 
his  remarkable  tident  for  depicting  character,  67 — real  aim  of  his 
hook,  67-8 — M.  de  Narbonno  on  the  eve  of  the  Russian  campaign, 
68-9 — brief  outline  of  the  principal  circumstances  that  placed 
M.  de  Narbonne  in  such  close  juxtaposition  with  Napoleon,  69-71 — 
evidences  of  morbid  excitement  in  Napoleon’s  mind,  71-4,  and 
ex/roc/s— extracts  from  the  journal  kept  by  Duroc  during  the 
campaign,  75 — striking  scene  in  the  Kremlin,  76 — consternation 
and  alarm  of  the  public  mind  in  France  on  the  failure  of  the 
Russian  invasion,  76-7 — Bonaparte’s  embarrassments  during  and 
immediately  succeeding  that  severe  misfortune,  77-8 — reverses  in 
Spain  and  Germany,  78 — battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  ib. — 
Bonaparte’s  humiliating  concessions  to  Austria  all  too  late,  79 — 
interesting  nature  of  M.  Villemain’s  chapters  on  M.  de  Narbonne, 
79-80 — Napoleon’s  craving  after  popularity,  81-2 — ^rapid  sale  of 
M.  Villemain’s  second  volume,  81 — its  history  of  the  Revolution 
of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  of  Napoleon  during  that  period,  81-2 — 
France  tired  of  Napoleon  and  of  his  system  long  before,  82-3 — 
intense  interest  felt  by  the  reader  in  Villemain’s  descriptions,  83 — 
French  versatility  and  political  legerete,  especially  exemplified  in 
M.  Benjamin  Constant’s  political  tergiversation,  83-5,  and  extract — 
labours  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  combination  of  Powers 
hostile  to  Napoleon,  86 — hL  Villemain  preeminently  the  historian 
of  Napoleon’s  disasters,  87. 


War,  the,  from  the  landing  at  Gallipoli  to  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan, 
review  of  the  Times’  Correspondent’s  account  of,  572  —  the  suc¬ 
cessful  siege  of  Sebastopol  the  ordeal  of  the  strength  of  the  Allies, 
573 — and  the  best  justification  of  their  plans  for  the  campaign,  574 
— exhaustive  nature  of  the  defence  on  the  part  of  Russia,  575-7 — 
review  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  energy  mani¬ 
fested,  by  the  Allies,  577-9 — political  consequences  of  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol,  579-85 — its  probable  efl'ect  on  the  state  of  afiairs  at 
home,  586-9 — expediency  of  the  Ministers’  appealing  to  the  people, 
at  a  general  election,  for  a  proof  of  confidence  in  their  policy,  589-91 
‘  —  last  Session  of  Parliament  not  calculated  to  raise  us  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  591 — duty  of  constituencies,  ib. — an  improved  House 
of  Commons  the  one  thing  needful,  591-2. 
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